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TORSO 
By C. Pyro 


EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 


The municipal council of the city of Venice announces its seventh 
International Art Exhibition, which will open on April 22 and will 
close October 31, 1907. It will contain pictures, sculpture, drawings, 
engravings and objects of decorative art; aims at collecting a few but 
fine and original works. These it accepts independent of schools of 
art or technique, but rejects all forms of vulgarity. The exhibition 
will be divided into Italian, foreign and international rooms. Some 
of the best national and foreign artists have been invited to con- 
tribute to the exhibition. Their works are not liable to examination 
by the jury of admission and the executive reserves the right of re- 
jecting them should it be found that they do not reach the high stan- 
dard expressly mentioned in the letter of invitation. The works of 
artists not personally invited are subject to the verdict of an inter- 
national jury of admission. This jury is composed of five members. 
Three of these will be elected by the municipality and two by the 
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artists not invited and whose works have already appeared, at least 
once, in previous exhibitions of Venice. The verdict of the jury must 
be considered as final. Works already shown in Italy will not be 
accepted, except in the case of individual collections. No artist is 
allowed to exhibit more than two works of the same kind. The munici- 
pality, with the liberal aid of public administration and private citizens, 
will allot a considerable sum for the purchase of works of art, which 
will be placed in the International Gallery of Modern Art in Venice. 
These will be chosen by a committee of five members, elected by the 
municipality. The city of Venice will award gold medals to the most 
superior works of pure and decorative art. The prizes will be assigned 
by a committee composed of nine members, three elected by the munici- 
pality, and six by the exhibitors. Works intended for exhibition must 
be entered not later than January 1, 1907, and the notification must be 
sent in duplicate, by means of the schedule issued for that purpose by 
the secretary. 

“ A memorial exhibition of the works of Charles Albert Lopez, the 
sculptor, who died last May aged thirty-six, was held recently at the 
rooms of the National Sculpture Society in the Fine Arts Building. 
There were shown among other works of the deal sculptor’s, the working 
model of the McKinley memorial for Philadelphia, and in miniature 
his ‘‘Mahomet’’ from the Appellate Court building, ‘‘The Sprinter,’’ 
‘*Maternity,’’ and the ‘‘Man with the Hoe.’’ 

“% The Atlan Ceramic Art Club recently opened its thirteenth exhibi- 
tion with a reception at the Art Institute, Chicago, to continue until 
December 3. One hundred and twenty-six samples of ceramic art, 
including vases, bowls, pitchers, service plates, a ‘‘satsuma’’ censer, 
‘‘satsuma’’ teapots, incense bowls and trays, are exhibited. The 
exhibitors are: Mary E. Alden, Mrs. A. M. Barothy, Mary J. Coulter, 
Mabel C. Diddle, Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Mrs. Beulah L. Fraaer, Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Humphrey, Mrs. C. J. Lawrence, Mrs. Laura N. Nye, Mrs. H. J. 
Naper, Alice S. Porter, Johanna Van Oven, Mrs. Robert Rintoul, Mrs. 
LeRoy T. Steward, Mrs. S. W. Sexton and Mrs. Jennie V. D. Wright. 
The club’s officers are: Mrs. LeRoy T. Steward, president; Mrs. Jennie 
V. D. Wright, vice-president; Mrs. H. J. Naper, secretary, and Mrs. 
K. C. Nye, treasurer. 

“& The season in Chicago opened with the Nineteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Oil Paintings and Sculpture by American artists. The 351 
oil paintings gave a fair representation of the American painters 
of today. While Sargent and Alexander and Cecilia Beaux, Ochtman 
and Ranger, and many another of high rank were absent, there still 
remained Abbey, Chase, Horatio Walker and others who have had 
honors heaped upon them. But a group of a few painters cannot make 
American art, and the hope of the times must be found in the trend 
of the widely separated art centers, making it safe to say that the 
220 canvases chosen by juries in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago, and the sixty-four invited canvases, and the seventy-eight 
that came from Miss Hallowell in Paris, presented a distinctive evidence 
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of what American painters are doing today. Figure pictures were in 
the majority in portraits, studio groupings and picturesque street 
scenes, and dominated the exhibition, though there were a goodly dis- 





THE WATER MILL 
By Narcisse Virgile Diaz 


play of landscapes on the walls. The exhibition painting proper was 
in evidence everywhere, but happily the sensational freak picture 
was wanting, and with the exception of Abbey’s superb big canvas of 
the ‘‘Trial of Queen Catherine of Aragon,’’ which had been lent 
by Senator W. A. Clark, there was not a work that gathered a crowd, 
the interest being well distributed in the various galleries. 
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& Announcement has been made by J. Harsen Rhoades, president 
of the Society of Art Collectors, that as soon as $20,000 has been raised 
preparations will be made to hold in London next spring a representa- 
tive exhibition of pictures by American artists. Some difficulties have 
been experienced in London in finding galleries which are considered 
thoroughly fireproof. The Grafton Galleries, however, have been found 
so, and it now remains to ‘‘underwrite the scheme.’’ Of the $20,000 
needed Mr. Rhoades says that probably not more than $5,000 would 
be realized in receipts. The $20,000, therefore, would be largely a 
patriotic contribution from the subscribers for the encouragement of 
American art. Associated with Mr. Rhoades in this movement are 
Andrew Carnegie, Charles Stewart Smith, William T. Evans, Henry W. 
Ranger, George A. Hearn, Samuel Untermyer, Dr. A. C. Humphreys 
and H. B. Wilson. About one hundred and twenty-five paintings will 
be shown. 

“ About December 1, 124 pictures selected from the second annual 
exhibition of water colors by American artists will be hung in the 
Detroit Museum of Art, coming from the Albright gallery, Buffalo, 
N. Y., where they have gained admiring attention. The excellence 
of the society’s work will be remembered by those who recall canvases 
exhibited in Detroit last June, and will probably interest others through 
the attraction of such names as Carlton T. Chapman, Colin Campbell 
Cooper, Eanger Irving Crouse, who, by the way, is a Michigan man, 
born in Saginaw; George Wharton Edwards, Harry Fenn, Childe Has- 
sam, Arthur I. Kellar, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Leonard Ochtman, Wil- 
liam T. Smedley, F. Hopkinson Smith, Henry B. Snell and others 
equally reputable. 

“ The exhibition of the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, deserves cordial praise. It includes 152 
specimens, almost every one of which is remarkable for some particular 
attractiveness. ‘To name each example of the artist craft would be 
little more than enumeration of the exhibits, yet of those accepted by 
the jury of selection some are especially worthy, and these are mainly 
from the brushes of Philadelphia artists. Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, 
Margaretta Archambault, Ludwig E. Faber and Sarah Yocum Me- 
Fadden have specially distinguished themselves. All are talented art- 
ists, and well deserve their success. From Boston came three minia- 
tures by Laura Coombs Hills, Martha W. Baxter and Jenny Delony 
Rice, of New York. M. B. Irvine, of Norfolk, Va.; Jean Williams 
Lucas, of Hagerstown, Md., and Claire Shuttleworth, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
also show work of artistic merit. Attracting considerable attention was 
the work of the president of the society, Emily Drayton Taylor, who 
combines technique, coloring and expression, 

# The fourth annual exposition of the ‘Salon d’Automne’’ was recently 
opened in the Grand Palais, Paris, Arsene Alexandre, in Figaro, speaks 
of its wilful extravagances. ‘‘The jury,’’ he declares, ‘‘shows itself 
here both exclusive and easy. If it is not very open to paintings which 
are simply conscientious, it accepts in a trice anything that resembles 
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an audacity or a petard. The trouble is that in a collection where 
the audacities are so numerous, nobody appears the more audacious, 

and so many fire-crackers of color end by becoming monotonous.’’ 
And later: ‘‘The extravaganeces, which it is our duty to qualify as 
such, have had for a moment their justification as protestations against 
the too academic tendencies; they begin to grow tiresome now that 
they constitute a kind of reversed academic tendency.’’ In spite of 
this general criticism, however, he has much praise for many of the 
exhibits. The work of Renoir, he declares by far the best in the 
impressionist group, and in the group which he dubs the contortionists 
he singles out a portrait and some flower pieces by Odilion Redon. 
The special exhibitions in this salon are those of Courbet, Gaugiun, 
Carriere, the Swedish school, Rene Piot, and the arts of illustration 
and book-binding. 

“& The twenty-fourth exhibition of the Institute of Oil Paintings opened 
recently in the society’s galleries in London. The Athenaeum says that 
the exhibition ‘‘is marked by as high a standard of ability as usual, 

but even more noticeable than usual is the lack of artistic direction 

that makes modern picture shows so puzzling to account for on any 
reasonable grounds.’’ In regard to what it considers the two most 
important figure pictures in the exhibition the Athenaeum continues: 
‘*Mr. Sargent’s vivid sketch of a ‘Venetian Tavern’ justifies its exist- 
| ence more than most of this painter’s subject-pictures by its terse 
eloquence and vitality. The languishing girl to the left is realized 
in consummate fashion. Here, if we have not the perfect work of 

Art which implies creation, we have at least the raw material of Art 

in vivid observation noted down with matchless vivacity. In Mr. Cayley 

Robinson’s ‘Waning Day’ we have neither, but a halting and not very 

happy piecing together of fragments—of photographic facts with ab- 

stract symbols, a picture which would be extremely irritating if it were 
not so sincere in its muddleheadedness, It is executed in full and 
handsome paint of a very relishable quality, which clearly suggests 
that Mr. Robinson's true line is after all realism—a representation of 
facts, with an eye, indeed, on their ultimate significance, but with the 

appearance of nature subordinated to that significance—not eliminated.”’ 
“ The Holman Hunt exhibition of preraphaelites in London has opened 
its gates to an unsympathetic public. A reviewer says that now that 
fifty years are passed, time enables us to judge preraphaelite tendencies 
dispassionately. It is acknowledged to be interesting, but it has none 
of the inspiring and stimulating influences its devotees of its age 
would have it imbued with. It really is an extraordinary and thoroughly 
representative exhibition of the art of Holman Hunt. 
“ The thirty-sixth autumn exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, is reported to be an advance on recent efforts. Among the 
American exhibitors, John Sargent is represented by his brilliant color- 
impression of **The Mountains of Moab,’’ his sketch portrait of ‘‘Sey- 
mour Lieas, R. A.,’* and a fine portrait, exhibited for the first time, 
of **Mrs. Archibald Williamson,’’ 
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THE HERD 
By Andre Dauchez 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The fall opening of the Toledo Museum of Art for the present 
season of 1906-7 took place on November 13, when a reception to the 
members only was tendered at the museum, Madison avenue and Thir- 
teenth street. During the summer two galleries were built. For the 
first time were shown the Egyptian antiquities brought together in 
Egypt last winter and presented to the museum by its president, E. D. 
Libbey. The objects have been well arranged in wall and center cases 
and occupy an entire gallery. The collection, while it is not the largest 
in the country, is, perhaps, the most comprehensive in its selection 
and arrangement. 

“ Millions of dollars’ worth of costly paintings and art treasures in 
Pittsburg, both in the Carnegie gallery and in the homes, are being 
ruined by the smoky atmosphere of the city, according to report. 
Lighter than the atmosphere, the smoke penetrates into buildings and 
galleries where art works are kept and is slowly but surely ruining 
paintings by staining the canvases and obliterating the finer lines and 
color tones; and its damage to statuary, especially plaster casts, is even 
greater, as it necessitates frequent washing, one of the worst things 
than can be done in preserving such works. Mr. Beatty says that 
works of art of the Carnegie Institute are being steadily damaged by 
the smoke curse. Owing to the great value of the collection in the 
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Carnegie art gallery the smoke situation, Mr. Beatty says, presents a 
serious problem. 

# Prof. Juno Francke, curator of the Germanic Museum at Harvard, 
has just received from the Ministry of the Royal House of Saxony : 
message to the effect that his Majesty, King Frederick August, has given 
to the museum a full sized reproduction of the sandstone pulpit of the 
Church of Wechselburg, near Leipsic, one of the finest mediaeval 
monuments. This gift will be placed beside the collection given by 
the German Emperor and added to by prominent German citizens, 
by the Swiss Government and by Americans of German descent. The 
pulpit belongs to the beginning of the thirteenth century and is an 
imposing and massive structure fifteen feet high, resting on columns 
and richly adorned with high-reliefs of singular power and beauty. 

% Macmonnies has been appointed the sculptor for a monument to be 
erected in Central Park to perpetuate the memory of Joseph Jefferson. 
The statue will represent Jefferson in the character of Rip Van Winkle. 
The cost of the work, which will be life-size, wrought of bronze and 
mounted on a pedestal of granite, will be $50,000. 

“# Francis Wilson, the actor, has had arrested on a civil warrant one 
Samuel Collins, an itinerant picture vendor, on the charge of having 
given him two paintings claimed by Collins to be by Mauve and Troyon, 
and to be worth $20,000, as security for a loan of $5,000 made by the 
Astors to Collins some years ago. Mr. Wilson now claims the pictures 


A SAILOR’S YARN, FROM A WATER COLOR 
By Thomas Anshutz 
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are worth comparatively nothing. Collins was released on bail of 
$2,500, and deposited cash in lieu of a bond. 

“ Charles Leonard Pendleton of Providence, R. I., left a sum of 
money to erect a building in that city for his collections of old furni- 
ture, paintings, and porcelains. This museum, which was built by 
Stephen O. Metcalf after designs by Edmund R. Wilson, is given over, 
according to the donator’s wish, to the Rhode Island School of Design. 
The old furniture fits the house, which is British and eighteenth cen- 
tury, as to style. Each object is as far as possible genuine and of 
the period. It stands on Benefit street behind an iron fence. The 
material is red brick and white stone porches, columns, doorways, and 
window settings. Many examples of Grinling Gibbons, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hepplewhite pieces are found among the furniture. In- 
stead of being a formal museum, it is a richly-stocked dwelling, such 
as may have existed prior to the Revolution. Behind the house is a 
gallery, erected by Mrs. Gustav Radeke in which are Japanese ceramics 
and textiles. The gallery connects the Pendleton Memorial House with 
the Providence Museum. 

“& The Art Institute, Chicago, has been **pruning’’ the exhibit of The 
Antiquarians, which it houses, Its management says the articles thrown 
out of the women’s collections were chosen for withdrawal only after 
prolonged investigation and that the articles tabooed ‘‘are certainly 
not suitable for a museum collection.’’ The ban was placed chiefly 
on furniture gathered in the institute in long years of activity of the 
exclusive club, but the trustees’ ‘‘sense of obligation to the donors 
remains unimpaired and the objects will be returned to the donors 
if they desire it.’’ 

“ Duluth now boasts a Society of Arts and Crafts, and though it is 
but an infant, it appears to be sturdy and healthy, and is expected 
to develop to well-rounded dimensions as the years advance, This society 
has been established for the furtherance of the arts and crafts in 
Duluth. This city, having so large a foreign element in its population, 
it was surmised by some far-sighted women that there must be many per- 
sons among the different nationalities who had learned in their father- 
land some of the arts and crafts so well understood among the workers of 
the countries of Europe, such as artistic work in metals, leather, wood, 
hbook-binding, illuminating, modeling in clay, weaving, lace making, 
ete. It is to be hoped that this society may be the means of bringing 
to light much of this work, now unknown and unappreciated, and in- 
citing in those acquainted with it a desire to do better and more effi- 
cient work, by creating a demand for it, and thus affording a market 
for the productions of these workers. 

“ A statue of General Steuben—the Baron von Steuben who came to 
America from Prussia to aid the cause of the patriots in the revolu- 
tionary war—is to be erected in Lafayette Square, Washington. <A 
model of the statue was recently on exhibition. It is the work of 
Albert Jaegers of New York, a German-American sculptor to whom 
the award was given over a large number of competitors. It was con- 
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sidered a graceful act to limit the competitors for the honor of doing 
the work to German-Americans, because of the nationality of the revo- 
lutionary soldier whose fame was to be commemorated. Every de- 
sign that was submitted, it is said, was of unusual excellence, and the 
task of deciding among them was difficult. 


es ss & 
THE NECROLOGY OF ART 


The death has been announced of the French artist, Paul Cezanne, at 

the age of sixty-six, at Aix-en-Provence, his native city, where he re- 
tired some years ago and had since been living very obscurely. In 
his boyhood days he was the friend of Zola, and went to Paris with his 
friend, a little before the war of 1870, for the purpose of receiving his 
artistic education. This he obtained entirely in,the Louvre, where he 
spent ten vears in coying not only his favorite masters, the Venetians 
of the Renaissance and the French artists of the eighteenth century, 
but all those who seemed to have studied form with an original vision. 
Meantime, in the suburbs of Paris or in his native country, he painted 
landscapes, which, whether from negligence or from a temperamental 
inability to carry his work to a finish, he left usually in the incomplete 
condition of sketches. ‘his peculiarity of vision, thanks to which 
he was obliged usually to content himself with the suggestion rather 
than the complete carry-out of his ideas, led him, to his horror, to be 
classed in the impressionist group. But though he always objected 
to this classification and considered his art to be classic in tendency, 
his preoccupation with the problems of light clearly relates him to 
the impressionist school. His landscape, however, is a late reflection 
of Corot, and in carrying on the Corot tradition he showed the way 
to many young artists who had revolted from the impressionist formula. 
As exemplifying thus a somewhat conservative tendency which com- 
bined some of the qualities of the impressionists, he found himself, 
without knowing it, the head of a school, and exercised a wide and wise 
influence on contemporary French art. 
“ The death is announced at Milly of the eminent engraver Adolph 
Lalauze, who was born at Rive-de-Gier in 1838. He studied under 
Guatherel, and was one of the most brilliant of the band of illustrators 
of the books by Jouast. He is said to have engraved nearly a thousand 
plates, some of the more important inelnding ‘‘La Jeune Fille au 
Chien’? of Seymour, ‘‘Autour du Plano’’ of Beraud, ‘‘L’Entree de 
Charles-Quint a Anvers’’ of Makart, ‘‘La Halte’’ of Meissonier 
‘*Madame de Pompadour”’’ of La Tour, and the water-color drawings 
of Eugene Lami for Alfred de Musset’s works. His original illustra- 
tions include those for ‘‘Paul et Virginia,’’ ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,’* Moliere, 
‘*Don Quixote,’’ ‘Gil Blas,’ and ‘‘Serge Panine.’’ He was at one 
time a member of the administrative council of the Societe des Artistes 
Francais, and vice-president of the Societe des Amis de 1’Eau Forte, 
The artist Alphonse Lalauze is his son. 
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# The death is announced in Paris of Henri Bouchot, conservateur 
of the print department of the Bibliotheque Nationale. He was de- 
servedly recognized as one of the greatest authorities on early French 
painters and miniaturists. Bouchot was born in 1849, in Franche-Comte, 
studied at Ecole des Chartes, and later obtained an appointment in the 
print department of the Bibliotheque Nationale, of which he eventually 
became the conservateur. One of his earliest publications was a volume 
of ‘‘Contes Frane-Comtois.’’ In 1886 he published a brilliant and 
learned treatise on ‘‘Le Livre: L’Illustration: ia Reliure,’’ which 
was translated into English under the title of ‘‘The Printed Book.’’ 
In 1892 Bouchot published the first of his works on Art subjects, ‘‘ Les 
Clouet et Corneille de Lyon,’’ which appeared in ‘‘Les Artistes Cele- 
bres,’’ and also undertook another volume on Debucourt for the same 
series. In 1893 he published a large book on ‘‘Le Luxe Francis: La 
Restauration’’ and in 1895 a monograph on lithography. His cata- 
logue of the Cabinet des Estampes, a volume of 400 pages, published 
in 1896, is a model of its kind. His other works include an ‘‘Inven- 
taire des Dessins executes pour Roger de Gaignieres,’’ in two volumes 
1891; monographs on Callot and Gutenberg; a finely illustrated volume 
dealing with ‘‘L’Epopee du Costume Militaire Franeais,’’ and ‘‘La 
Femme Anglaise et ses Peintres,’’ 1903. It was largely owing to this 
wide learning and energy of Bouchot that the Exposition des Primitifs 
Francais at the Louvre in 1904 was an unqualified success. The greater 
portion of the exhaustive catalogue was the work of Bouchot, in which 
he repudiated with success the theory that early French Art was a 
mere offshoot of Italian and French influence. Bouchot was elected to 
the Academie des Beaux Arts in 1904. 

* Samuel J. Kitson, the sculptor, who had studios in New York and 
Boston, died in New York recently. He came of an artistic family 
and was an elder brother of Henry Hudson Kitson, whom he preceded 
to this country from England. Samuel J. Kitson was born in Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, England, January 1, 1848. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, Armitage Bridge, York, and Lockwood School England, 
and graduated in seulpture from St. Luke’s Academy in Rome. He 
came to America, and settling in New York, married Annie Meredith in 
1884. He was the principal seulptor for the interior of William K. 
Vanderbilt's house in New York and produced such works as the 
Sheridan Monument at Arlington, Va.; the north frieze of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument § arch at Hartford, Conn.: the portrait of 
Governor Greenhalge in the State House at Boston and many others. 
For a number of years past he had been living in Boston, and has not 
been much heard of. 
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